Greek Tragedy
human thought, but in the intensity or simplicity or profundity with which he illuminates to us things which may have been known since thought began. Let it be shown that the whole dramatic conception, of which this doctrine is only a part, indicates a development of mind; then our argument will stand on a solid base.
Aeschylus is a great religious dramatist not for doctrines declared'or ideals presented, but because it was in the intense light of his religious apprehension that he saw the drama that lie did see. What he believed Zeus to be is of less moment, both to us and to Aeschylus, than what he saw the tragedy of Agamemnon to be. He did not write the trilogy of the Danaids triumphantly to answer a question about Zeus, but because he saw the tragedy of the wronged putting themselves in the wrong. In the Agamemnon the belief in Zeus and in Justice is as impressive, and as important, as you will, but the play is what it is because the moral chasm that divides the hero from Justice and finally engulfs him is so awful and tragic a thing.
We maintain then that Aeschylus was in no sense a poet of saga, insofar as saga is distinct from drama, and that he is a religious dramatist in the full sense of both words, meaning that we must look for his religion through the drama, not in it. He was an artist, as Sophocles was, and Euripides. We dishonour Sophocles if we think that his first purpose was to make beautiful plays, and Euripides if we attribute his vagaries of form to carelessness, but we misunderstand Aeschylus just as badly if we suppose that anything but a dramatic inspiration governed his work. His mind was very different from Sophocles'; that is why his art was different. To this art we must at last return.
Of what nature is tie typical Aeschylean dramatic conception, and what kind of drama does it make ?   It is obvious that it is in certain respects uiirAmtptelian;- how far, and why ?   We will, for the moment, pass over the Supplices, pure tragedy of situation, the Septem, tragedy of character, and the Choephoroe and Eumenides, intellectual drama;   different types of drama necessarily obey different principles.   This may leave little but the Agamemnon, but the Agamemnon is at least very good Aeschylus. It is at once evident that the kernel of the drama is ven different from that of Sophocles*.   To Sophocles, the tragedy o
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